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ABSTRACT 

Many work-bound youths have poor work habits and poor 
basic skills in reading, writing, and mathematics. Many work-bound 
youths, especially minorities and females, spend their first years 
after school unemployed or job hopping, with consequent loss of 
training and productivity. These problems are becoming more serious 
because minorities and females are becoming an increasing portion of 
the labor force and the youth labor force is shrinking while demand 
is projected to increase. Achievement cannot be improved without 
student incentives and teacher authority. The school-wcrk transition 
and employers' hiring practices undermine student incentives and 
teacher authority. Lacking authority, teachers make "bad bargains" 
with youths. Japan, West Germany, and Boston use alternative models. 
To improve the situation of noncollege-bound students, (1) employers 
should hire youths based on grades, test scores, and school 
recommendations; (2) employers must show youths how basic skills lead 
to desirable jobs; (3) employers must tell school counselors about 
job openings and hiring criteria, trust counselors' recommendations, 
and make hiring selections while youths are still in school; (4) 
schools must make grades meaningful to employers, especially 
recruiters and supervisors; (5) schools should rate students for 
"effort" and for "improved skills"; (6) teachers should write 
references for work-bound students, as they do for the college bound; 

(7) schools must make grades and teacher recommendations available to 
employers and make transcripts easily understood and compared; and 

(8) schools must restructure the general track to offer preparation 
for youths' future goals. (80 references) (CML) 
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FINAL REPORT 

4. EVTPnWBRTNn SCHOOLS ANmTEArHgR<;» 

LINK TQ JOBS FOR THE NON-CQLLEGE BOT 
James E. Rosenbaum^Morthwestem University 

Demographic changes alnady at work an making American workforce problems more serious. 
The problems are well documented. Hrsu many work-bound youths have poor work habits and 
poor basic skills in reading, wridng^uid mathematics (NCEE,1983; CED, 1985;NAEP,1985), 
Second, many work-bound youths, especially minorides and females, spend their first years after 
school unemployed or job hopping, with consequent loss of training and productivity. 

Two demographic changes aze making these problems more serious. Hrst. minorides and 
females, groups that have had the most difficulties becoming integrated in die labor force, are 
becoming an increasing portion of the labor force (Johnston et al.. 1987). 

Second, the youtii labor force is shrinking while demand is projected to increase. From 1979 to 
1995, die 1 8-24 year old population in the US will decline by more than 25% (Berlin and Sum, 
1988). In contrast, die most common view of our economy projects a strong gain in jobs over dus 
period. Much of diis gain will come in jobs requiting higher skills, while diere will be littie gain in 
jobs for people who cannot read and use madiematics (Johnston et aL. 1987). "Unless workforce 
basic skills axe raised substantially, and quickly, we shall have more joblessness among die least 
skilled, accomparded by a chronic shortage of workers widi advanced skills."(Howe. et al., 1988). 

These changes present serious challenges and oppormnities to American society. The projected 
labor shortage means that jobs will be available fbr all work-bound youdis who have basic academic 
skills, if our schools can c ducate diem to diat level. More disnirbing feanires to this shortage are 
anticipated by some business and labor groups who foresee potential "labor market disruptions" for 
some sectors of the economy. 

These changes are pardcularly alarming because our society is so ill-prepared to deal widi 
them. We have become comfortable widi squandering large portions of die youdi labor force. For 
the past decade, a labor surplus made it easy to undemtilize many new high school graduates, 
letting diem endure long periods of unemployment and aimless job turnover. While diese practices 
led to some expenses for die welfare system, tfiey created minimal difficulties for die economy. The 
projected labor shortage suggests diat we can no longer afford to squander young workers. 

Some argue diat free markets can adapt to diese changing needs as diey arise. As labor 
shortages occur, wage rates will rise, providing increased incentives for youdis to educate 
themselves for die available jobs. However, diis is not an instantaneous process. Young people 
cannot remedy six years of educational dr>ficiencies in a year or two. We can reduce die funire 
disruptions to die economy by anticipating future nseds and by providing clear incentives now for 
youdis to get die education diey will need in di^ economy of die 1990's. 

While odier reports have addr«.iSed diese issues, diis report is distinctive in two respects. Pint, 
radier than focussing on academic problems, we focus on motivation problems, which are 
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imponant in themselves and which affect academic problems. Second, nuher than focussing on 
improving schools, we focus on improving labor market practices, particularly employer practices. 
While we believe schools must be improved, schools cannot do it alone. Schools need employers' 
help. In particular, employers must give schools the authority to control incentives valued by 
youths. The growing awareness of the developing labor shortage encourages us to believe that 
employen and schools will be recepdve to the proposed reforms. 

Achtevcment mnat hft impreved withAtit ^nident inccntivea and teaehftr authority. 

Numerous lepons have identified the poor academic skills of American youths (NCEE,1983; 
NAS,1984; GED, 198S;NAEP,198S). While poor academic skills are important problems, the 
reports may have fbcussed too nanowly on symptoms, not causes. Hie reports have called for 
longer school days, longer school yean, and increased standards for teachers' qualifications, for 
curricula, and for graduation. While these reforms may be desirable, tiiey ignore other critical 
influences on basic skills: smdents' motivation, efforts, and discipline. 

Like pushing on string, increased hours and demands will be ineffective if smdents continue to 
ignore teachen' assignments. Reforms tiiat compel smdents to spend more houn in school still 
cannot compel tiiem to exert effort Indeed, some researchers have suggested tiiat increased hours 
and demands will only increase die number of school drop-outs (McPartiand and McDiU, 1977). 

Motivation and discipline are important problems in schools. In every Gallup poll over die past 
19 years, patents have identified disipline as one of die top two problems facing die pubUc schools, 
widi dnig use die odier leading problem in recent yean (Gallup 1988). More intensive snidies reach 
similar conclusions: Lack of smdent interest, smdent misbehavior, and drug and alcohol use are die 
diree greatest high school problems. This is a finding of Goodlad's (1984) survey of 13 high 
schools. There is broad agreement on dtis by all parties. In Goodlad's survey of 664 teachers, 
4212 parents, and 7677 smdents, ail duee groups rate diese as die most important problems in high 
schools. Many odier problems were also noted, but diey were ranked as less important Among die 
14 items diat were ranked lower were class sizeonadequate resources, standards,poor teachers, 
administration, curriculum, and rules. To judge from diese views, die panel reports' 
recommendations on houn, teachen, and curricula have ignored the most important problems. 

Students' poor motivation is manifest in a variety of ways. Absenteeism, die most pervasive 
problem, has increased gteady since die 1960's (Meyer et al 1971) and is a nationwide problem 
(Birman and Natriello 1978). Gass cutting, being in die school but not in classrooms, is die next 
most common problem, and it often is associated with odier problems like fights and drug use. 
Odier common discipline problems include tardiness, disruptive behavior, verbal abuse, failure to 
do homework assignments, and dmg or alcohol abusc(Hollingswonh et al 1984; Cusick 1983; 
DiPtete etal 1981; Chobot and Garibaldi 1982; DeLeonibus 1978; Thompson and Stanard 1975). 

An inventory of problems does not capnire dieir full implications for classroom processes. The 
acts of a few smdents affect a whole class. Even if only a few smdents are absent in a day, different 
smdents are absent on different days,so "continuity in instruction is seriously impeded, as teachen 
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either have to backtrack to help the previous day's absentees catch up or have to abandon 
substantive content entirely"(Sedlak,1986. p.84). Moreover* "many students who attend classes sit 
passively at their desks, stubbornly refusing to finish homewoik assignments., preferring instead to 
attend to other relatively unobtrusive non-school matters: personal grooming, card playing, ...(and) 
gossiping"(Ibid, p. 83). Student disinterest not only interferes with the individual's own learning, it 
also interferes with the entire class as teachers adjust to keep most students following. 

The multiplicative effects of discipline problems are most evident witii regard to violence. 
Although violence is a relatively infrequent problem(Gottliedson and Gottfttdson,:i985), it can 
have large effects. In die 1987-88 school year, 411 teachen in New York Qty schools experienced 
an injury requiring medical attention. Altiiough a small proportion of teachen are directiy affected, 
many otiieis may avoid confronting smdents or may even stay home when tiiey perceive a risk. 
Their responses, in turn, will affect many smdents. 

Can smdent motivation be changed by policy efforts? Altiiough some portion of motivation is 
probably engrained in personality and not easily changed, we are most concerned about the way 
motivation is raanifbst in behavior-as exhibited by student effon and discipline-and tiiese 
behaviors are influenced by incentives and teacher autiiority. 

Teacher autiiority is an important influence on smdents' school behaviors. Snidem effon and 
discipline do not occur in isolation; tiiey occur in interactions between smdents and teachers. When 
a teacher makes an assignment, smdents' responses are a direct reaction to die teacher's autiiority. 

In US high schools, teacher autiiority has been weakened by changes in values, legal rulings, 
and supports ftem external sources. Some indications of die weakening of teacher autiiority can be 
seen in tiie punishments tiiat teachers can employ. Teachers used to expell students at tiieir 
discretion, but legal protections of smdents' rights over tiie past wo decades have been interpreted 
by teachers and principals to make expulsion very difficult (Gotifredson and Gottfiredson,1985).l 
Teachers can keep smdents from being promoted, but even tiiis sanction is rare due to social 
promotion practices. Teachers can prevent smdents from graduating, but one-time, all-or-nothing 
sanctions are difficult to implement, especially when so much is at stake. In acmal practice, teachers 
rarely use tiiese sanctions. 

Grades are tiie main direa sanction tiiat teachen control. The fact that smdent motivation and 
discipline are such great problems suggests tfiat grades give teachen very littie autiiority. We shall 
examine tiie reasons shortiy. 

This report contends tiiat tiie main policy remedies for improving tiie quality of tiie youtii 
woricforce are mcreased smdent incentives and teacher autiiority. As we shall show, many 
motivation problems arise because schools, employen, and tiie school-work trahsiridh undermine 
teacher autiiority and tiie incentives tiiat woric-bound smdents value. Student behavior, and quite 
possibly, smdent motivation as well are influenced by tiie incentives of the labor market. 

The labor shortage of tiie 1990's not only provides special urgency to making tiie proposed 
reforms, but it also makes tiiem have particulariy great influence. Many low-income and minority 
youtiis acquired fatalistic attimdes because tiiey had littie chance to get good jobs during die labor 



surplus of past decades. In that time, they didn't just need basic sJdlis; they had to do better than 
middle-income youths, who had early advantages, social contacts, and social prejudices going for 
them. However, the labor shortage of the next two decades creates new opportunines for these 
youths. Rather than being a zero-sum competition for too few jobs, the labor market will be the 
reverse-a competition for too few woricers. In this situation, smdents' rankings will be less 
important tiian dieir achievements. Low-income youths won't have to surpass middle-income 
youtiu to get skilled jobs; they will get tiiese jobs if diey have the requisite skills. 

The above considentions lead to a very optimistic conclusion. Low-income and minoiity 
youtiis xmist be given a new message: "There is a new game now, and the new rules help you!" 
Low-income and minority youtiis don't have to improve tiieir relative rank; they only have to gain 
the requisite skills. But tiiey must get the word tiuu tiieir oppommities have improved before tiiey 
will work in school. Tliese new opportunities may help youtiis to unlearn fatalistic attinides. 

In sum, students will not respond to increased standards if tiiey don't see any incentives to do 
so. But tiie new labor shortage provides an opportunity to offer students strong incentives that can 
motivate tiieir efforts, and if tiiese incentives are controlled by teachers, tiien teachers will have 
enhanced authority to raise standards and improve achievement The following sections outiine how 
schools, work, and tiie school-work txsnsition affect student incentives and teacher autiiority. 

Four Factors Affectiny Student Tncenrives and Teacher Authority 

Having attributed youtii problems to a lack of incentives and a lack of teacher autiiority, tiie 
following sections conskler how student incentives and teacher authority are affected by practices in 
schools, work, and tiie transition between tiiem 

1. Schools undermine student incentives and teachers' authority for many non-colleys students. 

School is tiie first place we'd look for tiie breakdown of snident incentives and teacher 
authority, since tiiat is where it happens. Several school practices contribute to tiiis breakdown. 

Pint, schools focus tiieir efforts and resources on college-bound smdents, so non-college 
smdents may feel neglected. High schools originally prepared smdents tor college. Altiiough tiieir 
mission has broadened over tiie twentietii cenmryCrrow,1961), tiie stress on college preparation is 
still evident in many school practices. High schools devote more resources to college preparatory 
classes. These classes get better teachers, new texd)ooks, better science laboratories, and more 
special programs(Rosenbaum 1978, 1980; Oakes, 1986). ^ Teachers and guidance counselors may 
even nllocate more of tiieir time to helping tiiese smdents(Heyns, 1974). 

Second, general tracks promise very littie to smdents. While college tracks and vocational 
tracks promise preparation for specific goals, tiie general track has no clear goals and does not make 
any specific promises to smdents about tiie benefits of tiieir education (Rosenbaum, 1976). Perhrips 
as a result, tiie general track tends to have more tiian it share of effort and discipline problems. 
Combs and Cooley(1968) found tiiat neariy tiiree-quarters of high school dropouts were in tiie 
general curriculum at tiie time tiiey left school Kelly(1974) found tiiat, even after controlling for 
sex and social class, noncoUege track smdents are more likely to repon drinking alcohol, smoking 
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cigaicttes,$kipping school, stealing, vandalizing, and gang fighting(sec also Rosenbaum 1980; 
Stinchcombe. 1965; Polk and Schafer, 1972. Oakes, 1985). 

Third, vocational tracks, which offer clei^ goals, often deliver less than promised. The 
evidence on the benefits of vocational tracks is mixed. Some smdies find no difference between 
vocational and general track graduates in job level, salaries, or work peiformance ( Kaufman and 
Schaefer. 1967; Garbin,1970; Grasso.1972; Oakes. 1985:152). Other smdies find that vocational 
programs give some advantage in obtaining a high-status job and in raising wages if the job is 
related to one's training (Hotchkiss and Dotsten.1987; Meyer. 1982). Given scholars' confusion, 
students may also be conflised about the benefits of vocational education. Moreover, there is great 
variability in the quality and effectiveness of programs both across and within schools. 

Founh. many work-bound soidents are involuntary captives to credential requirements. 
Schools offer these snidents one rewaid-a diploma. A diploma is often the only reason non-college 
smdents remain in school Over 85% of American youtius obtain diplomas, and die diploma has 
become a prerequisite for a decent job and even for many low-skill jobs. However, altiiough 
smdents see a clear need for a diploma, they do not see any reason to leam what is taught in school. 

This combination of incentives persuades many unmotivated smdents to stay in school to 
obtain die diplonaa. but it doesn't persuade diem to work hard or be involved. As a woik-bound 
smdent reported, Tm just here to get die diplonia, waiting until diey give me die diploma" 
(Rosenbaum 1976). A teacher reported a similar view, "These kids don't want to leam. You can't 
teach tiiOTi anydting. They are just sitting in diese seats until diey get dieir working paper~a 
diploma." In die minds of smdents and teachers, school attendance has a legitimate purpose, but 
schoolwork does not As a result, smdents don't work in school, and teachers know diey can't 
make diem work (Sedlak, et aL,1986). 

2. The school-wnrif transttinn nnrfi »rTrrfnfts smriem incentives and teacher anthorirv. 

In die US, die transition from high school to work is unclear and difficult Youdis have 
difficulty seeing a route into good jobs or seeing how school can help diem. Since clarity and 
difficulty are relative teraas, we can see diem more clearly by comparison widi anodier country. 

We take American practices for granted, but dieir shortcontings are evident when compared 
widi Japan. In die "High School and Beyond" surveys in Japan and die US, youdi were asked how 
diey search for jobs(NSK 1984;NCES 1983). While over 75% of Japanese high-school seniors 
used schools' job placement activities to find jobs, fewer dian 10% of US seniors used dieir 
school's placement services(Kariya and Rosenbaum 1988). The low counselor-smdent ratio (1:450) 
and die stress on college placement in die US are partial reasons (Dunham 1980). Perhaps die major 
reason is tfiat American high schools rarely have contacts widi employers (while diey have regular 
contacts widi college recruiters). In contrast, Japanese high schools receive notices of fumre job 
vacancies, and employers ask schools to nominate students for diese jobs. 

Of high-school graduates not attending college, virmaily all Japanese smdents (99.5%) start 
working right after graduation (Ministry of Labor, 1982). In conffast, only half(49.4%) of 
American noncoUege graduates have acmally obtained jobs by graduation, and many won't have a 
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job until thiee or six months later (Nolfi, 1978: 53). Even then, an American high school 
graduate's first few jobs n»y only be dead-end jobs, which offer low pay, little training, and no 
advancement opportunity. It should not be surprising that students might question whether school 
will help their job chances. 

Of course, it is possible that youths delay woric entry to find more appropriate jobs for 
themselves. However, even after they find a job, American youths have a higher turnover am than 
Japanese when they fint leave school (under age 20) and in later yeanCage 20-24), during rapid and 
slow economic growth periods (Rosenbaum and Kariya, 1988). Moreover, of high school 
graduates who changed jobs within two years after giaduarion, 15% of American youths were fired 
or laid off (NOES 1982). while only 3.2% of their Japanese counterparts were (Nihon Sdshounen 
Kenyuujo [NSK] 1984). This is particularly important, since being fired or laid off has adverse 
implications for a youth's job history. 

For American youths who get jobs right after graduation, most (58.3%) of those jobs are only 
continuing die part-time jobs tfiey had in high school (Nolfi 1978,p. 53). These smdents, and 
odicrs who view their experiences, must have serious doubts about the value of the high school 
diploma when it only permits youtiis to continue jobs they were already doing. 

Studies suggest tiiat school counselors often do not tell smdents about available jobs, how to 
search for them, how to evaluate tiiem, or how to impress employeR(Rosenbaum 1976;Dunham, 
1980). Counselors provide few contacts to emptoyen, and they rarely know what jobs youths get, 
or even whetiier tiiey got one. Schools are not responsible for tiiese matters. 

In contrast witii schools' extensive help to college applicants, schools give littie help to job 
applicants. As a result, while few college-bound youtiis have much difficulty fmding a college and 
staying at the same college, woric-bound youths face a long period of job search, job hopping, and 
involuntary job nimover, unless tiiey settie for die part-time jobs tiiey already had. 

Schools are not solely at fault Employers often do not tell schools about job openings, ask 
schools' evaluations of smdents, or hire until youtiis have left die school. 
3.EnmloveTs' hiring nractices tmrf ermine sttirient incentives and teacher authortv. 

Like tiieir parents, American youtiis are very pragmatic. If tiiey believe tiiat school achievement 
affects their future careers, tiiey will work in school. Elementary school teachers tell smdents tiiat 
good grades will help tiiebr fiimre careers, and titis message bolsters teacher autiiority and gives 
smdents an incentive to work in school Junior ?nd senior high school teachers continue tius 
message, but it begins to lose its effectiveness for some smdents. Altiiough college-bound students 
continue believing it, work-bound smdents are less swayed by grades as incentives. They act as if 
tiiey don't titink grades have a payoff. Are work-bound smdents irrational to ignore tiiis incentive? 

Economic tiieory supports teachers' statements: it assumes tiiat employen give better jobs and 
higher pay to youtiis witii better grades, because tiiey will be more productive. National panels 
(NCEE 1983;CED 1985) also suppoit titis view. They indicate tiiat employers want applicants to 
have greater basic skills in reading, writing and matii. 

However, research indkates tiiat woris-bound students are right to be skeptical Employers do 
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not respond to the selection criteria that theory, national panels, and teachers expect them to value. 
Grades and test scores have litde effect on which youths get jobs, better jobs, or better wages. 
Using nadonal survey data (NLS72), Griffin et al(1981) found that aptitude, class rank, and other 
school information have small and often insignificant effects on unemployment and job attainments 
of high school graduates who dixtcdy enter the workforce. They conclude that "none of the 
variables included in these equations...has substantial impact on positioning persons in either die 
primary or secondary sector or even on enaployment/ unemployment" (p.212). 

Using rbt same data, Meyer and Wise(1982,p.312) found tiiat class rank in school had 
insignificam effects on wage rates two yean after graduation(1974) and only barely significant 
effects four yean after graduation(1976). Willis and Rosen (1979) found tiiat a one standard 
deviation increase in math and reading scores of high sch^ool graduates lowered die first job's wage 
by 3.5%. Bishop(1987) found tiiat aldiough basic achievement raises productivity, it has relatively 
small effects on youtiis* wages. In analyses of seniors in die "High School and Beyond" survey, 
grades have large effects on youths' getting white-collar and skilled jobs in Japan, but gndes have 
small effects in die US (Kariya and Rosenbaum 1988). The small effects of grades on early jobs in 
die US have been extensively documented. 

Why don't grades and test scores influence hiring decisions? Bishop(1989) believes schools 
are responsible. He notes the case of Nationwide Insurance Company which sent applicant-signed 
transcript requests to 1200 high schools and received only 93 responses. While dus example is 
important, it isn't clear diat schools are totally at fault Employen tend to be well represented on 
school boards, and schools usually respond when employers are unhappy widi a specific aspect of 
schools. If many employers wanted transcripts, schools would probably respond to diese requests. 
We must wonder how many employers care about getting transcripts. 

Studies of employers' attimdes and practices suggest another explanation for why grades and 
test scores don't influence hiring decisions. Some researchers have asked employen about dieir 
hiring practices. In a national survey of 1900 penonnel officers. Grain (1984) found diat they did 
not consider grades important for hiring high school graduates. A strong personal impression in an 
intenriew and a recoimnendation from a manager were rated "very important" by 76% and 56% of 
personnel officers, while grades and tests were so rated by only 18% and 12%. Diamond's (1970) 
survey of employers in ten major entry or near-entry occupations in New Yoric and St. Louis also 
found diat less dian half used tests even for die most demanding jobs, and die main hiring criteria 
for diese jobs was impressions in an interview. David Bills found that none of die employen he 
interviewed were concerned widi grades (personal communication. May 27,1988). Employers 
rarely obtained school transcripts, and some employers didn't even request diem. Onr employer 
acnially refiised to consider applicants widi high grades because of a belief diat diese individuals 
would lack social skills. Even when school experience was considered, it wasn't necessarily 
academic. A bank personnel officer reported that he sought people widi social skills, so diat 
extracurricular activities were more important dian grades. Grain and Bills bodi found diat 
employers care about grades more for college graduates dian for high school graduates. 
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In infonnal discussions, employers have told me that counte titles abbreviations and grades on 
school transcripts are hard to interpret or compare across schools. Many researchers, including 
myself, have had similar reactions. The difficulty of inteipieting and comparing transcripts must 
deter many enq^loyen ftom using them. Employers also repon that they think grades are inelevant 
to their jobs and school tasks are irretevant to their woik tasks. Many employera have done better at 
work than at school so their experience teiUs them that school grades don't predict work success. 
Although these are good reasons to ignore grades, they coiiflict with employer complaints about 
youth's woik habits and rBadjing,writing and math skills. Perhaps different employers hold these 
different beUe£i,or perhaps some employera hold both ideas simultaneously: emptoyen' criticisms 
of grades may oome fiom thdr own woric-entxy experiences, while their con?)laint|? about youths' 
academic skills are a recent concern, arising ftom Ae greater skill demands of jobs and the changing 
composition of the youth labor maricet in the past decade. In any case, emplpyen need to leconsider 
their reasons to ignore grades, and they need to reconcile their conflicting beliefit. 

Although employera* concerns about poor basic skills imijly that they woukl use high school 
grades for hiring, they do not do so. Bills' research indicates some possible reasons. We need 
more research on employera' complaints about school evaluations. Perhaps schools should ask 
employera how grades and transcripB could be more useful In any case, employera' disregard of 
youtiis' school achievement indicates a profound breakdown of signalling capacity.TTie infoimarion 
that is potentially the best indication of youtiis' reading, writing, and math skills is not being used. 

Apparentiy, smdents are not mistaken to scoff at grades. Grades don't affect tiie cariy jobs of 
high school graduates, and employera repon tiiat tiiey don't use grades. While coUege-bound 
smdents have clear incentives to woric in school, woric-bound students do not. 

A second employer practice also undermines school incentives. Many employera don't hire 
new high school graduates into die primary labor mariat (jobs offering training, advancements, job 
security, and better wages) because they think recent graduates are too young and too unreliable. 
"Well established firms with a sizeable invesmient in plant and equipment., prefer to hire men 
twenty five to titirty yeara of age, who are married and ready to settie down, after tiiey have so to 
speak, sowed tiieir industrial wild oats in other plants(Lester.l954,p. 53). Other smdies also find 
rfiat younger woritera ate hired by smaller firms, construction firms, and firms hiring many clerical 
woricera, while older woricera are preferred by manufacmring; firms witii skilled blue-collar jobs 
(Mahn,1954; Hill and Nixon,1984). Similariy, a swdy of 35 Massachusetts firms found dat 
primary labor maricet finns, tiiose which provide the best-paid, most desirable jobs, "generaUy 
prefer not to hire young men just out of high school"(Osterman 1980,p.26). These preferences are 
sometimes company policies. I have seen several Fomme IQp corporations which have policies 
against hiring applicants under age 25 for fiill-time jobs. (Ironically, some have representatives on 
panels concerned aoout youths' poor academic skills.) Hamilton (1987) reports similar practices. 

Youtii avoidance practices may arise because employera want to hire employees who are likely 
to stay in die firm, and age is seen as an indicator of staLJity. The avoidance of young employees is 
due not to a lack of skills, which employera feel tiiey can provide, but to employera' inferences 
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about youths' propensity to stay with the flnn (Osienmn, 1980). "The reluctance of primary Arms 
to hire young woricers forces youth into the secondary sector... Thus it is the hiring pattern of 
primar}' finns that is the central structural chatactexistic of the youth labw maitet rather than, as is 
ftequendy argued in the popular Hterature. the youngsters' lack of entry level skiUs"abid..p27). 

As signalling theory tells us, the choice of hiring criteria is an economic issue: employers 
choose easUy obtained crtteria which help them get better employees. Age is easUy obtained and 
may be a nKxlest (but not sffong) predictor of the propensity to atay at a job, so it would seem to be 
an economicaUy useful signal However, its use prevents employers ftom distinguishing among 
youth and identifying aduch youth tic more stable and productive. We have argued that school 
records may contain better signals: grades, effort, and attendance. 

Moreover, firms' avoidance of youth may have additional costs. If recem graduates can only 
anncip.ate unskilled jobs that don't use basic skiUs or offer advancements, then high school smdents 
won t have incentives to ieam basic skills or work habits. TTus may undemiine die basic skills and 
work habits of aU youth, including those whom employes wiU hire seven years after graduation 
Employers' strategy has a shon-term logic: recent graduates mav have worse basic skills and 
work habits tiian 25.year olds. However, employers have more to gain by taking a long:term view 
If they hired recent graduates witii better grades, students would have incentives to work m school 
recem graduates would have better skills and work habits tiian tiiey now do. and so would 25.year* 
olds. While employers can get more mamre workers by hiring 25 year olds, they camiot avoul 
getting die products of tiiis poor incentive system. 

m addition, by waiting until appUcants reach age 25. employers wUl have more difficulty 
assessmg basic skiUs. This may explain why grades (eairied 7 years earlier) don't affect hiring for 
better jobs, smce titis infonnation is pretty old by die time employers hire 25 year olds. 

By ignoring grades and not hiring new graduates into primary labor market jobs, employers 
undermine smdents' incentives to work in school and deprive teachers of autiiority. We mm. tiien 
to see how teachers cope widi their diminished autiiority. 

4.L acking anrhnritv. Tciarhm m^ke "han h^r^oi^fj" ynirh ■ 

School poUcies. guidance practices, unclear patiis to work, and employer hiring pmctices aU 
deprive teache« of autiiority over work-boundyoutiis. Witii tiieir sources of autiiority undemiined, 
teachers snU must come to terms witii youtiis who rniwiUingly attend school to get a diploma but 
who have no incentive to work or behave in school How do teachers respond to tins simation^ 

l^elion.tarnenwitiioutawhip.teachersreducetiieirdemandsontiieircharges. Aslongas 
tiicy are m tiie same classroom, they have to reach an accommodation, and witii limited bargaining 
power, teachers compromise tiieir expectations. Tracing tiie history of tiiis condition and reviewing 
modem smdies of classrooms. Scdlak et al (1986) develop a strong case for seeing tiie decUning 
standards m American schools as arising from such "bad bargains." 

During the twentieth century, adolescents have progressively disengaged themselves from their high school's 
academic experience..Tn«ditionai incentives which once kept at least a large peicemage of the high school student 
body modestiy involved in academic work have eroded for both ideological and economic reasons.TTie collapse of 
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the* iiiMaihe. to left nany cl«mx»M AM wt* ta^^ 
American high schools have dramatieaUy towered standaids for graduation, and the high school 
oBdemiallsnolongerameantagfiUsignalofacadeiBic achievement Students have learned that 
they can get a d^loma without working in school, so they see Bitle incentive to woiic in school 
unless they have college plans. Teachers sdU have the power to flunk students and to prevent them 

'7*7^ '~'»»='»nw»lnaantto hold bade the diploma fbr^ 
faJuie is often not a ctedible threat A„ senior in a working class «hool told me. "« leg « i 

dont causetoomaty hassles lbrte«*eis.they win let i» get by and gr«iuate"atosenbamii.l976) 

Sediak et al(198«, pj) argue that teachen have made a bargain where they demand Httle of 

smdems if saidents win demand Htdeftomdttm: ■•In moat high schools diereexistsacoBpiex.tacit 
cod^ to avoid sustained, rigort>us. demanding, baaie inquiry." iWs i^omd bargain evolves 

thmi die mteracdon between teachen and students, and this hugain has increasm^^ 
educanonal standards over die course of die twenriedi century. 

This bargain mostly af&cts woric-bound sudents. College curricula may have experienced a 
snjall ddudon of standards, but college admissions place, an important consaaint on standards for 
college-bound swdems. Presomably, employen could provide a similar constnunt in limiting die 
decUmngstandardsforworic-boundstudentsifdieywished. Teachers and smdents can reach a 
bargmfi^loweringwandardsforworic-boundstudentsbecauseemployershavenohnpaaon 
stmdardsordonotcareaboutstandards. However, if emptoyers were linked widi schools as 

coUeges are. and if employers had hiring standards, tfien diey could have similar influence 

The bargain arises from asachers' lack of audiority. TeacheB are despemte-TTiey are kicked 
mto the school with smdents. many of whom are unwiUing inmates- capdves to a job madce. which 
requires a diploma, but not die accompanying skiUs. Students' only incentive is a diptoma. a 
reward diat is too valuable for teachers to widihold for poor worlc in one course. Teachers don^ 
wantto ptevent.smdent&omgraduaringjust because dieydidn^passacourse. Teachersare 
furdier consaatoed by the dicates of sate subsidy requirem-mts. which make a substantial portion 
of die schools finances tied to swdent attendance. Having dieir only sanction, grades, disvalued 
by employers, teachers ftel conssained lo make bad bargains. 

Schools are not solely to blame for die deeUne in standanls. By ignoring grades, emptoyers 
u«dermme schools' audiority to pose standaids. While coUeges awhorize schools to evaluate 
smdents and provide incentives for sclu»ls to devote resources(dieir best laboratories, books, and 
«.chers) to coUege-bound students, employers let schools ignore woric-bound students and offer 
low standards and few resources to diese students. If employers contacted schools, valued dieir 
evaluations of swdents. and rewarded accomplished smdents. schools would respond diffetemly. 

Uke a pure market. TTiis has some adv«,tages. 
but « can also have serious disadvantages. Markets sometimes lack ways to convey Infomiatior. 
For instance, in die youdi labor market emptoyers often lack good information about appUcants. 
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and youths lack good infomuuion about the basic skills they need to do wcU in jobs. We are used 
to our labor market practices, and we take its outcomes for granted. However, other practices are 
possible, and these alternatives have quite different outcomes. 

Having reviewed some causes of youtiis' problems, we now nview some different mudels of 
school-woric linkages where tiiese problems are much attenuated. The essential features of all three 
models are that wok-bound youths have incentives to learn and teachers are empowered to affect 
impcnant outcoDoes for youths. 

ThcrananffifiSYiffm 

Japan has a very different youtii labor market It violates much tiiat we assume about maikets. 
but it has much better outcomes tium our youtii labor market. In Japan, many firms have tong-term 
arrangements in hteh tijey autiiorize high schools to nominate students to fill tfieir job openings. 
Schools are expected to nominate soidents witii better grades for better jobs. The link between 
grades and job? extends down tiie scale, so even snidents witii poor grades can get a better job by 
improving tijeir grades. The quota of jobs tiiat a high school can fill in titis way depends on tiie 
school's reputation and tiie company's experiences witii tiie school's previous graduates. Schools 
know tiiey must stick to tiiese criteria: If tiiey don't, tiiey won't get jobs from tiiat firm in tiie funire. 
If schools stick to tiiese criteria, empteyen give schools autiiority to affect snident careers. 

Japan's system is highly structmed. Insrinitional arrangements linait tiie operation of the labor 
market But Japan's system has several advantages: schools-which have extensive information . 
about snidents and jobs-make first selections. As a result, enaployers get better achieving smdents 
for tiiek" more demanding jobs, and students know how the system works and tiiey see clear 
incentives to work in school(cf. Rosenbaum and Kariya, 1988). 

Th# WiKt fiormati fivctum 

TTie West German system is one of tiie most effective in Europe. It "offers a comprehensive 
list of services, organixes tiie transition from tiie national government down, [supervises schools' 
efforts] to initiate and carry out activities witiiout outside supervision, uses bridging agencies tiiat 
strongly involve tiie labor market autiiorities, and integrates youtii services widi tiiose for adults" 
(Reubens,1976). It provides clear incentives for snidents, since students widi better grades get into 
better vocational schools, get apprenticeships in better occupations, and ultimately get better jobs. 

It also provides clear linkages to work. Gemian schools provide clear vocational preparation; 
88% of woric-bound students receive a recogaized vocational qualification and few fall between tiie 
cracks (Osterman, 1988, p.l 14). Moreover, in contrast witii tiie uncertain preparation of tiie 
general and vocational mcks in tiie US, employers trust vocational graduates to have a dependably 
high leyel of skill, and youtiis' first jobs tend to be related to tiieir preparation. The German Federal 
Employment Office also enhances tiie linkage by providing vocational services to schools, and 
providing individual counselling to tiiose leaving school, of whom 60-80% particlpate(Amow, et 
al,1968, p.l42). Employers also coniribute to tiie linkage. "Employers have social obligations to 
fulfill by training apprentices" and tiie federal government can levy a payroll tax if a firm fails to 
provide its share of apprenticeships (Hamilton, 1987, p.322). The German apprentice system 
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enables youthj "to move directly into primary-labor-maitet careen at a time when their counterparts 
in the US...begin a period of low-skiU and low-paid work" (HamUton, 1987, p.3 14). 

Thg Rn«tnn r^AT^n'ft 

In 1982, Boston businesses, trade unions, and colleges signed agreements with the Boston 
Public Schools to increase youth employment and access to college, white the schools promised to 
improve student achievement, attendance, and gnuiuation ratBs(Fanar and GpoUone, 1988). 

Despite its many successes, the Boston Compact falls shon of the standards suggested by our 
analysis. First, although schools have incentives to improve average achievement, the program 
doesn't offer incentives to students. Second, it does not increase teachen' autiunity. Third, it does 
not stipulate die quality of jobs to be ofifeied or how tiiey are related to individuals' peiformance. 

Yet these issues are addressed by some schools and some employen in die Boston Cbmpact 
In interviews conducted especiaUy for this report. I learned diat some schools have incorpoiated the 
kinds of individual student incentives suggested by our analysis. In telephone interviews(December 
15-22 1988), staff members at die Boston Compact and PIC (Private Ind'^stry Council) offices gave 
me further details about die way the Compact works. 

They indicated dm some schools have used jobs as incentives for wori:-bound smdents. Like 
Japanese high schools, each Boston high school has a few highly prized jobs reserved for its 
graduates. White-collar jobs widi large banks, insurance companies, or computer firms are most 
desired because diey offer better pay. better training and advancement, and more job security. For 
example,for Hyde Park high school. Bank of Boston was one of die most desired employers. For 
English high school, John Hancock Life Insurance Co. offers some of die best paying jobs. 

Also like Japan, some career specialists reserve die best jobs for smdents widi die best school 
records. Grades, teacher evaluations, and attendance were used to determine who was nominated 
for die best jobs. Unlike Japan, career specialists do not enforce rigid grade standards for jobs. 

A PIC official reported a story of two boys who did well in dieir summer jobs at a large bank 
after dieir sophomore year. However, in dieir junior year,one did well in school while die odier did 
poorly, letting his attendance and grades decline. Even diough die bank wanted to hire bodi again 
die following summer, die school counselor refused to let die latter smdent renim to die bank, 
offering him a less desirable noanual job. According to die report, diis smdent worked much harder 
in his senior year, and ultimately got a good job after graduation. Aldiough I have no evidence 
about how often diis kind of selection occun, die story conveys an important lesson to smdents. 

The "Earn and Leam Program" in Brighton(a region in Boston) is anodier example where 
school perionnance affects jobs and pay. Extensive efforts by die Brighton Board of Trade have 
enlisted particulariy great cooperation by firms, including lower foremen and supervisors. This 
program allows smdents' school grades to affect dieir jobs and dieir pay raises in dieir parttime and 
summer jobs. The PIC official indicated diat while company presidents are sometimes willing to 
give schools audiority and make grades count, foremen and supervisors-who have to supervise 
diese young wodcers - are sometimes obstacles to school parmerships. The Brighton program 
succeeded in enlisting die cooperation of dils group. 
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The faa that the career specialists are selected by the PIC office may give them a better feel for 
how to select youth for employers. Unlike school counselon who may be less famiUar with local 
employers than with local coUeges, PIC representatives may hive a good idea of the kinds of 
employees required by particular jobs and particular employers. In any case, the fact that career 
specialists were selected by PIC may give them greater credibility to employers. Of coune, this may 
also weaken their relationship to teachers. 

We must caution that the ?bove efforts may not apply in other Boston s:hools, and we don't 
know how eflfecrively they've oeen implemented nor how many smdents have been affecied. We 
note them because they seem to be efforts to extend the Boston Compact in the direction weVe 
suggested-to make incentives for individual students. Their effects require more detailed studies. 

In terms of the overaU success of the program, the Boston Compact has not lived up to all of its 
goals. Although employers did their pan in offering jobs, the schools have not succeeded in raising 
smdent achievement,attendance, and graduation ratesOFazrar and CipoUone 1988). Some conclude 
that the program is a failure. However, it is possible that the Boston Compact did not go far enough 
to implement its ideals.The Boston Compact created incentives for employers and for schools, but it 
did not create incentives for individual students. 

Nor did the Compact bring teachers into Uie process in a systematic way. In Japan, 
gtade-based job selections give teachen considerable authority over smdents, and we suspect that 
die Boston Compact could increase teacher audiority, too. A program which enhances teachers' • 
autiiority may greatiy reduce discipline problems, which are highly disruptive in American high 
schools (Sedlak et al 1986). 

As noted, some career specialists in a few schools made some efforts toward basing jobs on 
school performance, but the program did not foster these incentives generaUy. A single career 
specialist acting alone in a school probably affects only a few juniors and seniors, and even fewer 
young smdents. Indeed, the Compact had Uttie -^ay to motivate elementary and junior high school 
smdents. By the time smdents became aware of the Compact in high school, they may have feh they 
were too far behind die schools' achievement standards to catch up. 

Like the Japanese system which creates incentives all die way through die school system, the 
Boston system n»y have to show elementary and junior high school smdents, and all smdents in 
die high school, diat grades matter. The Japanese system suggests that die Boston Compact may be 
a good effort in die right direction, but it may not have gone far enough in implementing its ideals. 
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Ironically, while employers blame schools for poor student achievement, employers control the 
most important incentivesHobs. Employers can motivate smdents and bolster teacher authority by 
hiring based on teacher ratings, by clarifying the reladonship between basic skills and desirable 
jobs, and by noaldng stronger ties to schools and clearer paths from school to work. 

Schools also have a role. Some schools shortchange work-bound students by assuming they 
need less help than college^bound smdents. Schools can improve incentives for woik-bound 
students by having strong des widi employer lecruiten as diey do widi college recruiters, by 
providing information and counseling for woric-bound students as diey do for college-bound 
smdents, and by writing recommendations for work-bound smdents as tiiey do for college-bound 
smdents. Schools can also improve smdent incentives and teacher autiiority by restrucmring die 
general ttack and by making grades meaningftil to empioyen and motivating to youths. 

Employers, schools and youths must realize die great challenges and oppormnties of die 
1990's. Because of the coming labor shortage, we will need more youdis and better educated 
youdis. We cannot produce moie 18 year olds by 1995(except by altering immigration policy), but 
we can stop wasting youdi. Indeed, we must do so. We cannot afford to let work-bound smdents 
be pooriy educated or spend long periods floundering before getting work. Employers and schools 
must begin taking actions now to help youtiis prepare for tiieir new opportunities. Youdis must be 
told that diey have new oppominities for good jobs and diat diey have clear incentives to woik in 
school. The youdi shortage gives urgency to die following reforms. 

1. Employers shntiiri hire vnuths based on yrades. test scores, and school meommendarions. 

This can benefit employers in two ways. Hrst, grades, achievement test scores, and teacher 
recommendations provide better information about basic skills dian empioyen can get from brief 
intenie^^ s, which are die most common screening mediod. If employers care about :asic skills, 
and many say diey do, diey should hire based on grades. 

Second, employers can increase teachers' audiority by empowering diem to affect smdents' 
jobs. Just as admission to a better college is a strong inctntive for college-bound smdents, a better 
job is a strong incentive for work-bound smdents. This is die most effective way to increase 
teachen' audiority. If smdents see diat teachen can influence dieir fumre jobs, diey will be more 
motivated to woric in school and to acquire basic skills. 

lEmolovers must show vmuhs how basic sMlls lead to desirable fobs. Employers often claim diat 
entry jobs, diough not requiring basic skills, lead to desirable jobs diat require diese skills. Youdis 
are skeptical. Smdents will see incentives to learn basic skills if empioyen show how entry jobs 
lead to desirable jobs which require basic skills. 

Youdi are often told diat unskilled entry jobs offer training for advancement, even if labor 
maricet<* don't make diis explicit The National Academy of Sciences report expresses diese views. 

"A career is a series of Jobs, each often involving new responsibilities, new knowledge, and new skiils..JFiRt 
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jobs often ofifer low pay and scant advancemenu-and may even discouiage some new woites about their 
chances of finding better emptoyment But even jobs that do not offer opportunities for advancement provide 
the initial experience that every young woricer needs; so. the quality of early jobs is less imponant to caiter 
prospects than that of later Jobs."(National Academy of Sciences 1984. p. 14) 
However, such views require much faith and patience f5rom youth. To a new high school graduate 
-who still holds the same part-tinae job flipping hamburgen that he had before graduation-these 
words must seem vague and hypothetical. Similarly, to the youth's fiiends still in school, it may be 
di£Scuit to see why they should get math and writing skills, if they only anticipate a job flipping 
hamburgers when tiiey graduate. Youths cannot be expected to defier gratification and worlc haid in 
school in such dxcumstances. Vague inspirational generalizations about tiie experience offered by 
hamburger flipping require too much faith and patience from youtii. 

Employers must clarify the relationship between entry jobs and later jobs which use basic 
skills. Entry jobs don't reward basic skills, and jobs that reward tiiese skills come so late tijat tiiey 
are not salient to students and seem unrelated to enffy jobs. Vague claims tiiat enoy jobs teach woric 
skills that will help youtii get better jobs are not enough to persuade skeptical youtiis. If employen 
beUeve their own claims, they could offer explicit job possibilities to help youtiis see a reason to get 
basic skills in school and a reason to work in tiieir entry jobs. For instance, a hamburger chain 
could establish links witii large firms to promise desirable skilled or clerical jobs to tiieir best 
woricen. Even better, employers could hire some new graduates into primary labor market jobs. . 
Employers' efforts are crucial for helping students see a patii from school to work tiiat makes 
schoolwork relevant 

Youths need specific information about concrete job moves tiiat people have foUowed after 
taking a particular entry job, and tiie probabilities of tiiese job moves. Job advancement 
possibilities shouldn't be a matter of faitii. Specific examples and timetables should be provided. 

Employers' beliefs tiiat 18 year olds are unreliable are a barrier to such reforais. However, 
tiieir practices of hiring recent graduates into unchallenging entry jobs create a self-fulfilling 
prophesy.Until entry jobs offer youtiis incentives to stay in tiieir jobs, youtiis are unlikely to do so. 

If cnoy jobs were connected to career ladders, employers would be more likely to use grades 
for hiring into entry jobs, and students could see die relevance of schoolwork for tiieir fiimre 
careers. Such links may eventually happen anyway witii fhe future labor shortage, but starting tiie 
linkage eariy would give youtiis incentives to woik in school now. Indeed, since tiie youtii labor 
shortage is likely to raise tiie wages of hamburger flippers in tiie 1990's, such career arrangements 
may even slow tiie rise in the wage costs of entry jobs. 

3. Employers must tell arhr^} rmmto brs about ioh npeninjrs and hiriny criteria. mt<t rnnnwlAw' 
recommendations, and make hiring seleerions while vnuths are still in school. 

The unstructured labor market creates much youtii unemployment and turnover which leads to 
temporary losses of time, and peimanent losses of wages(Ellwood,1982;Evans,1987). In contrast, 
some European countries make schools responsible for helping youtiis find work and make some 
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employers lesponsibte fcr helping to place studeQts(George 1987). In Japan, schools actually 
noooinatt students for jobs and help smdents get jobs before graduation. 

Rather than pushing youths into the labor mazket to fend for themselves, employers and 
schools could collaborate in the hiring process. Employers could tell counselors about job openings 
and the kinds of youths they hire, they could tnist counselors' recommendations, and they could 
make hiring selections while smdents are still in school so counselors could help youths' choices 
and employers' selections. By trusting schools' selections, employers would find smdents who are 
more qualified for primary labor market jobs. 

In mm, counselors could tell students about available jobs, put them in touch with emptoyen, 
monitor what jobs they get, and pzovkle help for smdents having difiSculty. Counselon are 
responsible for monitoring and assisting the progress of college applicants, presumably because 
smdents would have difficulty on their own. Obviously, many work-bound students also have 
difficulty navigating the transition to woik, and schools could assist theoL If smdents were hired 
while they were still in school, schools could see which youths are having difficulty and could 
provide additional help. Work-bound youtiis shouM not have to choose between continuing their 
afie^school jobs and long periods of job seareh, job hopping, and involuntary job mmover. As in 
many other countries, American schools couM be responsible for helping youtiis find jobs, training, 
or apprenticeships and for helping diose who are having difficulty. 

High schools couM go even furtiier. Like Japanese schools, tiiey could nominate smdents for 
job openings. Altiiough tiiis system seems more extreme, college recruiters in the US often reserve 
a certain number of openings for particular schools and ask school counselors to nominate smdents 
for those positions. Rather than employers assessing youths in a 1/2 hour interview, schools can 
draw upon their extensive experience with these youths to teconunend smdents for particular jobs. 

Although many reformers urge schools to provide better information about work, empbyers 
don't seem to have explicit hiring criteria(Diamond,1970), they are reluctant to task* hiring 
decisions before graduation, and tiiey have not conferred authority to schools to affea hiring 
decisions. Schools can only offer information and guidance if employers' hiring practices are clear 
and patterned in ways tiiat can be explained. Moreover, schools cannot help smdents find jobs if 
employers don't hire smdents until after high school graduation. 

4. School counselors will be more effecrive if thev have strong ties m employers. 

Counselors should know employers' concerns and be trusted by employers. Given employers' 
reluctance to mist schools' evaluations and counselors' poor knowledge about jobs and employers, 
school-employer linkages will be more effective if employers participate in selecting counsek»s. 

A school-based employment service is a way of making school-employer parmerships more 
effective. This is an idea which has been implemented in Boston, where die local Private Industry 
Council (PIQ selected die career specialists who work in die schools to advise and place smdents in 
jobs. Having been selected by an organization on which employers are represented, tiiis counselor 
has knowledge of employers' general needs and of diverse concerns of different types of 




employers, and this person is misted by employers. Yet, by being based in schools, this counselor 
can encourage school achievement with the full authority confezied by employen. Moreover, by 
asking teachers' advice and using teachers' grades, this person gives teachers greater authority.This 
counselor can help to foster long-term relationships between schools and employers. 

Tht cunent employment service knows too litde about youths so it helps youths less than okler 
employees, it tells employers very little about applicants' skills, and it has no effect on schools. A 
school-based employment service, with a single work counsetor in each school could provide 
much better information to smdents, teachers, and employen. Tliese work counselors wouU have 
greater knowledge of smdents, which they coukl convey to employers. Tliey would have gteater 
knowledge about the particular needs of employers, which they could convey to smdents and 
teachers. These work counselors could not only convey better information in both directions, but 
couM ultimately encourage youth to be come better trained. 

5. After recriving efeflrinformarinn about employers' inb cpentngs and hiring critftrifl school 
counselors can help em ployers hire <iiitah1e vnnfhg anri h/'lp youths choose suitable ioh< 

In a market system, information is critical Markets provide incentives to acquire infonsation, 
but not always die means. Counselors can be a conluit for information to employers about 
qualified youths and to youtiis about jobs and how io get tiiem. The market model shouM not be an 
excuse for school inaction. Markets require schools' actions. 

Employen noely have good information about young job applicants, and youtiis rarely have 
good information about jobs. If employers tell counselors about tiieir job openings and hiring 
criteria, counselors can assess smdents to help employers select youths and to help youths choose 
realistic plans. Counselors must also Help minority and bw-income youtiis to realize die increased 
Availability of skilled jobs. Minority and low-income youtiis are especially dependent on schools 
since tiieir parents often do not have experience in high school or in career-ladder jobs. Therefore, 
schools' failures to provide information are particularly harmful to tiiese youtiis. 

We stressed die need for schools to inform youtiis about tiie new labor market of die 1990s. 
The labor shortage will create new job opportunities for youths, and minority and low-income 
youtiis are unacctistomed to tiiese oppormnities. A namral lag is likely because youtiis will be 
skeptical of die new oppormnities and because schooling takes time Schools must take extra efforts 
to show youtiis tiiat tiie rules are changing and tiiat tiieir opportunities am increasing. Moreover, 
employen could aid tiiis effort by taking actions which show tiiat tiie new rules have already begun. 
This may involve some sacrifices by employen, offering new job oppormnities before tiiey have to. 
However, tiiese costs will be investments in motivating youtiis now in school 

CounseloR must also cool-out "stxike-it-rich" dreams. Counselors don't like to give bad news 
or to say tiiat a smdent s dream is unlikely. The American stress on open opportunity takes tiie bite 
out of present achievement and selections, and counselon are reluctant to reach a verdict about a 
smdent's fiiture from his performance. Counselon sometimes permit youtiis witiiout college 
potential to aspire to jobs requiring BA degrees(Rosenbaum 1980). Counselon let youtii pin tiieir 
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hopes on "jackpot" jobs, jobs with '^igh risks and rewards. like basketball or zock&zoiL Its fine to 
encourage kids to work hard for such jobs with high risk and reward, but youths should not 
sacrifice all back-up options. Youth should be told the odds of "jackpot" jobs, and the meager 
consolation prizes if tiiey fail They should know the poor odds of getting into pio-spons and their 
poor back-up options if they lack basic literacy skills. Long houn at the hoop are a good investment 
in a long-shot big prize, but some houn at die books are a good insurance policy. 

Youtiis. especially minority and low-income youths, need ooore infomiation about available 
jobs, job requirements, and career fiiQses. Counselon must tell youths when meir plans are totally 
unrealistic and help them tnake realistic plans and practical strategies to pursue tiiose plans. 

6. Schools mxKt mate grarie^ mea ninyftil to gmplnvers. »spedallv recruiters and foremef^. 

To make tiieir evriuations meaningful to employers, schools must overcome employen' 
mistrust of grades-which are more useful than employen usually realize-and modify grades to be 
more useful to employers. Employers are often skeptical of grades and don't use diem for hiring or 
for setting entry wages. However, employees with better grades get higher pay after five years 
(Bishop. 1989), presumably because they are more productive. If employers recognized tiiis from 
the outset and hired youths with better grades, tiiey would obtain more productive employees and 
would provide clear incentives to youths to get better education. 

However, some modification of grading could make grades more useful to employen.Teachers 
should give two kinds of grades: grades for effort and grades for achievement Currendy. grades 
indicate both effort and achievement, so grades are difficult to interpret. Separate grades for effort 
and achievement would have several advantages for employers. 

"Effort grades" would tell employers which applicants are hard-working. For many jobs, 
effort is an important job requirement, and "effort grades" would be useful information diat 
employers codd not assess in any other way. Moreover, separate "effon grades" and "achievement 
grades" would make each more valid. Currendy, grades are supposed to reflect achievement, but 
teachers are often tempted to raise the grades of low-achieving snidents who work 
hardCRosenbaum, 1976). Separate grades would reduce tiiat temptation. As we note iii die next 
section, "effort grades" would also be more motivating to some snidents. 

Standardized achievement tests codd also be used to make grades better signals of basic skills. 
By administering tests, schools would have a standard for their grade scale. Tests would also help 
employen compare applicants from different schools. Since most ;mployers hire from one or a 
few local high schools, this would rarely be needed, but it would he'p large regional employers. 

Even if tests were given, there are still reasons for employers to base hiring pardy on graded. 
Grades sample performance over a longer period of time tiian tests. Grades also sample a broader 
range of performances tiian timed, multiple-choice tests, and they are less affected by test-anxiety. 
Grades also come closer to reflecting real world achievement, which occurs in social contexts and in 
social interactions witii peers and supervisors(Resnick, 1988; Rogoff and La\e, 1984). Moreover, 
gradjs indicate students' achievement relative to teachers' demands, which is analsgous to work 
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situations '.vhere employees must satisfy supervisoxs' expectations. 

hdesd, even the College Board, which creates and administcn the SAT exams, tells colleges 
that swdcnts' higb school records should influence college admissions more than SAT scores. SAT 
scores, thx Board says, are "intended to supplement the secondary school recoid and other relevant 
information about the student in assessing competence for college work"(College Board, 1978). 
Grouse (1988) estimates that the SAT adds only a noodest amount (typically .06-.08 in the multiple 
contiadon) to the pr^iction of f^shman grades over what the school record alone can predict 
Surely the same candons would apply even more strongly for predicting job performance, and 
grades and other school record information should be stressed over tests in hiring decisions. 

In part, the confusion about what employers want comes from die fact that many kinds of 
employen(big and snudl firms, high and low skill jobs, etc.) have different views. Even members 
of the same firm may have different interests. The executives who serve on panels are concerned 
with acadenric skills, while foremen and recruiters may be concerned only with inexpensive and 
obedient labor(and they may even feel threatened by youths widi strong ncAti^m skills). Since the 
latter acmally hire new recruits, firms may be using different hiring criteria than executives intend. 
The success of the Brighton program in involving foremen suggests that recruiters and foremen are 
crocial to making hiring practices change. 

7. To motivate vowthg. <rh^ls should rate «;nidents for "efPryit" and for "imprnvwH <lriT|< { " 

The current system of grading has difficulty motivating tire bottom half of the class. Students 
widi the lowest achievement and least motivation are least responsive to grades. 

New li of grades would be better incentives for many smdents. In addition to grading 
students on tiieir level of achievement, schools could also grade smdents on their effort or on 
raising their own achievement by some amount(McPartland and McDill 1977; Wagenaar, 1987, 
p. 176). Attainable rewards which reflect smdents' efforts and competence encourage effort 

The circumstances in which grades are given can also influence die motivation of 
low-achieving students. Clear rules and consistent enforcement encourage academic achievement 
Low-achieving smdents tend to work harder if schools strengthen dieir ties to students by creating 
smaller programs, by providing clear academic standards and consistent support for attaining tiiese 
standards, by responding to smdent performance and behavior and giving diem feelings of success, 
and by individuating cunicular and instructional approaches to respond to the aptimdes and interests 
of at-risk students (Wagenaar, 1987,p. 180). Making courses more related to students' vocational 
objectives may encourage work-bound smdents to master basic skills by giving them a belief in die 
relevance of school forfeiture jobs (Stem, et aL, 1985). 

8. Teachers should wHt^ fyferences for work-bound sn idents. as thcv do for th.> prUleye-bound. 

Giving teachers more autiiority is essential for raising standards. Students often get die 
unpression diat diey can do an "end-run" around high school achievement, getting a good job 
widiout working in high school. American myths of "open oppormnit>'" convey die illusion tiiat 
youdis can always have second chances for advancement without any penalty for poor previous 
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perfonnance. American culture encourages a belief in the "easy, clever" way to success, and 
television shows examples of this fantasy all the time. It sometimes happens, of course, but it's a 
longshot As long as youths harbor this fantasy as a serious option, they will not see teachers as 
having any authority over them, they will not see high school records as counting, and they will not 
see any payoff for school effon . 

Just as t ea c he r recoimnendations help colleges select among applicants and provide incentives 
to college-bound students, teacher recommendations would help employers' selections and provide 
incentives to woric-bound students. Teacher recoomnendations might involve brief descriptions of 
students and rating scales about traits of concern to emptoyers, such as energy, entiiusiasoi, 
perseverence, interpersonal skills, peer relations, need for supervision, ability to leam new tasks, 
etc. This would provide usefU infomiation to employers and would tell work-bound youtiis that 
their school efforts count 

Many other nations give teachen tiiis kind of autiiority. As noted, in Japan, a committee of 
teachers nominates students for jobs based primarily on grades, and these nominations largely 
determine students' jobs. In Gemiany, students with the best grades get preferred apprenticeships. 
In Canada and several European nations, national examinations, based on the school curriculum, 
have large influence on hiring(George, 1987;Bishop, 1989). Although die Boston Compact does 
not require it, some Boston schools have tied individual snidents' grades witii die jobs diey get 
Such practices allow teachers to affect important snident outcomes, and we suspect tiiese practices 
enhance snident motivation ^nd achievement 

Teacher recommendations have the distinctive advantage of telling work-bound smdents that 
they will be evaluated as individuals, and their own conabination of skills and accomplishments 
matter. They are not just being rated on academic grades, which repeatedly place tiiem on die 
bottom tail of die curve. They aren't just serving dieir time in school to get a diploma. Teachers are 
helping diem and will evaluate dieir strengdis and weaknesses to help diem find a suitable job. 

Giving te£:hers audiority over hiring will make employers,teachen,and parents uncomfortable. 
Employers have long been reluctant to use teacher ratings in hiring. However, since grades predict 
later employee productivity, and since employers complain about youdis' achievement and 
motivation, employers may be persuaded to use teachen' ratings in hiring. Teachers may be 
uncomfortable about having diis influence, but if it encourages smdent effort reduces discipline 
problems, and allows diem to avoid making "bad bargains" widi smdents (Sedlak,et al, 1986), 
teachers may be willing to assume dus responsibility. Parents of work-bound snidents may become 
more concerned about dieir smdents' grades, but diis may be an improvement, if it motivates 
parents to monitor dieir children's progress and to encourage dieir children's efforts in school. 

This incentive is not die whole solution,but it is an important move in die right direction. It 
won't happen right away. It may take 30 years, for it requires changing norms and practices in 
many schools, firms, and people. But any move in this direction is a worthwhile step diat will help 
reverse die current lack of incentives for work-bound smdents. If it increases die quality of high 
school graduates, diis reform may even encourage employers to offer career ladders to youdis. 




9. Schools mint r^^^Tt fHI^^^ teaeher ffigftTwnff ndarinns availahle to ernnlovars anH n^ |||f |> 
trangcripts easily nnHMr tood and comnawri 

Schools do not always get students' transcripts to employers in a timely manner(Bishop 1989). 
We do not know why this happens. Is it because schools place a low priority on these transcripts, 
or because schools learned that employers don't use grades? Regardless of cause, these practices 
require change. Bishop(1989) has proposed an easy solution: portable transcripts. Students would 
be given their own transcripts, encased in plastic to prevent alterations. This would permit students 
to cany their transcripts on job interviews. 

Even when emptoyers receive transcripts, they cannot easily interpret them. The abbreviations 
and cryptic course descriptions are hard to understand. Grading scales and their distributions also 
differ. Tiese problems seem to be worse for non-college bound tiian for college-bound students. 
Schools should try to make transcripts easier to understand, and professional organizations and tiie 
US Department of Education should work to develop a standard tiiat is comparable across schools. 

10. Schools niimrg^fntrniT^ general track to offer pn>p?irat!on for vouths' future ynak 

The general track offers litde preparation for eitiier college or jobs, and so it offers youths no 
incentives to woric in school. This track must be xedesigned to offer youtiis incentives to work in 
school and to bolster teacher authority. 

Many criticisms of American high schools are really criticisms of die general track. It lacks 
clear purpose. It lacks academic rigor for college or vocational training for woriL Some propose that 
die general track should incorporate better coUege preparation(Oakes, 1985). Others propose 
introducing vocational courses, co-op programs, or leaming-at-woik to aid students' motivation 
(CED, 1985^iamilton, 1987; Bishop, 1988;Stem,et al.,1985). Regardless, die general track in its 
present form offen too littie reason for smdents to work in school. 

1 LAffirmative ae^^p grpups should encourage ^tnplovers to use grades for hiring . 

Policies to help minority youtiis get better jobs must not undermine tiie influence of grades, 
which are imdents' main incentive to work in school 

If grades are good predictora of performance, why don't employfirs use grades to select 
employees? Court decisions about discriminatory hiring criteria raise a possible obstacle to using 
grades (Bishop 1989). The courts have posed severe standards for assuring tiiat tests are valkl and 
not discriminatory(Griggs vs. Duke Power). However, while the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission(EEOQ has aggressively examined tests, tiiey have shown less concem about grades. 
Perhaps EEOC considers grades less discriminatory tiian tests or more suitable as bona fide 
occupational requirements since tiiey reflect long-term performance. 

In any case, tiiere are strong reasons for EEOC to allow grades to affect hiring decisions. 
Work-bound youtiis will see no incentive to woric in school if grades don't affect hiring. Minority 
access to an entry job is a hollow victory if minority students get die idea tiiat basic skills are 
unnecessary. Moreover, entry jobs are a meager reward if employees lack the basic skills to get 
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promotions. EEOC has less influence over promotions, since employers can justify their pnnnotion 
decisions with work-related performance radngs. Policies to help minority youths get better jobs 
must not undensine the main incendve for these youths to work in school. 

12. What can thn ITS n^p^irtment of Labor and Depart ment of Educarion do? 

The Depanment of Labor and Department of Education can help publidze these problems and 
the ways they are being addressed in the US and other countries. The need for direction is evident 
The above problems widi the transidon ftom high school to work aie not even addressed by current 
reforms. Recent "school-work parmerships" focus on providing services to schools: providing 
mtors, staff developers, technical sdvisors, addidonai curriculum n"»ffr«'»^«» or work-study jobs. 
According to one report, 60,000 parmerships have been tried(Howe et aU 1988), yet few link 
school achievement widi important incendves, nor do they enhance teacher authority. While 
schools can always use addidonai resources, diis analysis suggests that parmerships will be most 
effecdve if they focus on die cenjal issues of providing smdent incendves and teacher authority. 
School-employer parmerships are a good vehicle for addressing these issues, so it is parriculariy 
disappointing diat diey have not done so. 

Even die school-employer partnerships which address diese issues are not being adequately 
described in die media. There is a great need to publicize die central issues and die oiost successful 
ways to address diem. Odierwise, new partnerships will be ineffective and disappointing. 

Hie Department of Labor and Department of Education shoukl fund denoonstration projects to 
encourage employers and schools to form linkages and to empower schools and teachers. While 
schools and employers can implement some feanires widi litde cost, linkages between schools and 
employers require addidonai funds. These funds inay have to come firom public sources, since 
linkages do not necessarily aid die short-term goals of eidier schools or employers. 

In addition, the Depanment of Education should propose standards to make transcripts more 
understandable and comparable across schools. Currendy, transcripts are so difficult to interpret 
and compare that they are vinually worthless for employers. 

As we have noted, much time will be wasted if we wait for market mechanisms to react to these 
future problems. Meanwhile, we are at an impasse. Employen will not use grades until schools 
make grades available meaningful, un-^erstandable, and comparable: schools will not respond to 
employers' needs until diose needs are more explicit; work-bound smdents will not exert effort until 
employers give diem incentives and give teachen more audiority. To get beyond diis impasse, die 
federal government must initiate actions to make schools, employers, and students aware of how 
diey can better advance dieir mumal goals. 

Footnotes 

l.This interpretation may not be legally cornet, but as a practical matter the law has ceruinly made expulsion a great 
deal of trouble for teachers and principles. While student rights deserve protection, one result has been an erosion of 
teacher's authority. For over a decade, it was impossible to expell a student £rom New York City schools. Only in 
1989 were die niles changed: a student with a gun in school can now be expelled. 

2 Altfiough some vocational programs get more resources than college vack, many get ouunoded eq«tipment donated 
by k)cal businesses. 
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